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A VIEW OF THE YEAR 


A new calendar year always offers 
more than a fresh statrt. With the 
opening month, we have the unusual 
chance to look at the past year’s rec- 
ord, to carry over unfinished business, 
and to contemplate coming affairs. 
The season occasions a_ traditional 
stocktaking. So it is fitting that we 
inventory the course taken in urban 
development and think about pro- 
spects for the year now beginning. 

Urban development is never a final- 
ized event. The continuing processes 
of its character make any accounting 
of significant happenings take the 
form of citing trends instead of re- 
counting accomplished, chronological 
facts. During the year most endeavor 
within the scope of urban develop- 
ment dealt with solving problems. 
Among these, major trends indicate 
that more effort must be spent on ac- 
complishing solutions and securing re- 
sults. This is the most likely direction 
that happenings will take as activities 
unwind in the coming year. 


Major Trends 


Significant happenings can be sum- 
marized and grouped as these major 
trends—trends emerging last year to 
be given emphasis during 1955: 

1. Solving community facility prob- 
lems. Within this category are efforts 
to proivde rapidly growing suburban 
areas with schools and other essential 
public facilities. Endeavors involve the 
seeking of solutions to matters of tax- 
ation and the community’s economic 
base with issues being raised between 
the urban fringe and the corporate 
city. 

2. Updating zoning and subdivision 
regulations. Such re-studies stem from 
considerations related to community 
facility problems plus more positive 
ways to preserve and protect vacant 
land suitable for industrial use. 

3. Stimulating sounder development 
in the suburban market. Fuller atten- 
tion to income and purchasing power 
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as well as to buying habits gives rise 
to re-studying the shopping center 
phenomenon and its type, size, loca- 
tion, and make-up. 

4. Placing greater emphasis on the 
conservation and rehabilitation of ur- 
ban areas. Appreciation of what can 
be done by spirited private enterprise 
leads to sponsorship of activities aimed 
at slum prevention instead of slum 
elimination. 

9. Making the best and most pro- 
ductive use of land from which slums 
are removed. Enabling Federal partici- 
pation in projects other than housing 
redevelopment comes about with the 
Housing Act of 1954, which helps in 
the attack on areas where potential 
slums are in the making. 

6. Overhauling and rejuvenating cen- 
tral business districts. Realities come 
to light for enabling downtown to re- 
tain its appeal to shoppers and to 
achieve its functional position as the 
heart of an area when sincere efforts 
are activated. 

7. Instilling more attention to the 
ways of improving transportation. 
Ramifications include the vehicle, the 
passengers and the channel with a 
range from automobiles and highways 
to public transit and patronage. 


Community Facilities 


A major area of endeavor is in meet- 
ing problems created by continuing ex- 
pansion of urban development. With 
the sustained demand for houses and 
with more and more building being 
done on rural land farther and farther 
from corporate city limits, the provi- 
sion of community facilities emerges 
as a problem of major proportions. 

The problem arises from the fact 
that suburban population has_ been 
growing four times as fast as the 
population of the country as a whole. 
In June, 1954, the U.S. Census found 
that the suburbs contained over 30 
million people, or about one-fifth the 
country’s total population. Construc- 


tion outside the limits of central 
cities has been the most significant 
feature of the high volume of home 
building. Even in the 13 standard 
metropolitan areas with 1,000,000 popu- 
lation or more in 1950, three-fourths 
of all the new home building was in 
the suburbs, and much of the remain- 
ing fourth was in undeveloped areas 
near the city limits of cities like 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and Detroit. In these 13 metro- 
politan areas, out of a total of 1,912,- 
195 new dwelling units for the period 
January 1, 1950 to October 1, 1954, 
1,446,522 were in suburban towns and 
unincorporated areas—the so-called 
“fringe area”. 

The size of the problem of providing 
educational, recreational, water supply, 
sewage disposal, fire and police pro- 
tection facilities in the areas of rapid 
growth is causing real concern. Many 
local governments cannot cope with 
the heavy financial burdens being im- 
posed by this suddenly expanded de- 
mand for public services. New home 
owners by themselves cannot furnish 
enough in property taxes to finance 
the added public improvements. The 
home builder is caught between a 
fast moving market and a municipality 
stalled by its inability to provide the 
facilities to service the new houses 
he is creating. 

A solution lies somewhere between 
two extremes. One extreme forces the 
builder to install all facilities with 
costs added to the price of his prod- 
uct, to be passed on to his purchaser. 
The other extreme leaves all facilities 
to be paid for by the community-at- 
large as a price for its urban growth. 
Between the extremes lies joint rea- 
sonability and equitable realistic solu- 
tion. 


Solutions to Urban Fringe Problems 


A number of solutions to the fringe 
area problem have been proposed. Mr. 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Urban Dispersal — Fact or Fancy? 

Ever since the first “A” bomb was dropped on Japan in 1946 we have heard 
from various sources both official and unofficial that: (1) there is no defense 
against atomic warfare except space, and therefore (2) that our cities must be 
dispersed, i.e., spread over the countryside in a pattern thin enough to produce 
an unattractive or unproductive target for enemy attack. Emphasis has been 
placed particularly on the dispersal or decentralization of industry, and, as the 
power of nuclear weapons has grown, the theoretical dispersal pattern has in- 
creased apace. How such a pattern would affect our urban areas should be ob- 
vious. This prompted the writer to observe at the recent conference on Resources 
for the Future that, “urban and industrial decentralization will occur only as 
rapidly as the economics of production and distribution will permit”. Back of 
this statement has been the growing conviction that the subject has been ap- 
proached “wrong end to”. The apparent fumbling of the various agencies of 
the Federal Government which have been charged with studying this problem 
(N.S.R.B., D.P.A., C.D., O.D.M., and others) does not encourage us to believe 
that these groups have really come to practical grips with the dispersal prob- 
lem or its implications. 





A Realistic Appraisal 

However, two research economists in private industry have recently pre- 
sented their personal views in the clearest and most realistic challenge that we 
have seen to the concept of dispersal for defense. Their pointed and searching 
questions and analysis appears in the November issue of Fortune Magazine, and 
should be read by every person whose interests and activities lie in the fields of 
urban planning, real estate, development or renewal.* 

It has been argued, say the authors, that a national dispersal policy would 
help to win a war; to achieve a higher standard of living; to realize better health, 
reduce crime, relieve traffic congestion and lessen the probability of war. These 
are discussed in turn, but the importance of how realistic these objectives are 
relative to each other is stressed and the fundamental question is pursued of 
how much individual freedom would be left under such a policy. 

“How shall damage |from attack] be appraised?”; by weighing tons of rubble 
or by our residual ability to survive and win? “To assess damage, we should 
look at the joint effectiveness of the resources that remain after attack. But the 
effect of a dispersal program on the saving of lives is doubly important, for the 
preservation of human life is also an end in itself. 

“Let us assume for the moment that damage increases with the concentra- 
tion of people and capital. What should be counted in measuring an area’s con- 
centration? Our national dispersion program provides for the dispersal of cer- 
tain “war industries” only. Yet human survivors and capital for producing cer- 
tain consumers’ goods may well be as important for our military posture as 
capital in “wer industries”. Hence, while the program would decrease the amount 
of rubble, it might improve but little our chances of winning. 

“., . Any practical dispersal program must lay down definite rules about 
the minimum distance between potential targets. Though we are still being told 
officially that a distance of ten to twenty miles is adequate . . . press reports 
indicate that the H-bomb may have a radius of destruction of ten miles. Had 
we started a costly dispersal program within certain local areas in 1946, it might 
have gained almost nothing against today’s threat. 

“". . One ought not to assume that the safer locations of capital and people 
today, even if known, would also be safer tomorrow. 

“It has been claimed for example, that dispersal would improve our stand- 
ard of living, partly because urban congestion would be diminished. There is 
good reason to believe, however, that our standard of living in terms of food, 
automobiles, housing medical and religious facilities, and so on, would be re- 
duced by dispersal. Equally important is the fact that dispersal might material- 
ly alter the range of choice open to the individual. 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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PROPERTY TAXES STILL MAJOR 
SOURCE OF LOCAL REVENUE 


Property taxes continued to be by 
far the most important source of local 
tax revenue in 1953, according to a 
recent study made by Tax Institute. 
Inc. of Princeton, N. J. These taxes 
accounted for 87% of total local reve- 
nues, but sales taxes and income or 
wage taxes are gaining in importance 
accounting for 4.1% and 1%, respec- 
tively. Local property tax collections 
increased 8.8% over 1952, while collec- 
tions from general sales tax increased 
15.7% and income tax 10.8%. The pro- 
portion of taxes collected by the Fed- 
eral Government declined slightly to 
34 of total. 


1.D.E.A. 


International Downtown Executives 
Association—I.D.E.A.—is a new organi- 
zation formed to promote action for 
the welfare of central business dis- 
tricts. This organization formalized 
itself by a meeting in Chicago in Sep- 
tember. Representatives of 35 central 
district associations from as many 
cities—the largest Chicago, the smallest 
Hamilton, Ontario—met so that they 
might exchange information and have 
more material to work on in their own 
communities. 
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Henry F. Beistel, finance officer of 
Eugene, Oregon, writing in Municipal 
Finance for November, 1954!, sum- 
marizes various methods of dealing 
with the fringe area problem as fol- 
lows: (1) complete annexation to the 
central city; (2) partial annexation to 
the central city; (3) extension of the 
central city’s jurisdiction by law to 
include fringe area for certain serv- 
ices; (4) creation of various special dis- 
tricts in the fringe to perform certain 
services or to contract with the cen- 
tral city to perform them; (5) per- 
formance of municipal services for the 
fringe by the county government; and 
(6) formation of city-county units of 
government to serve’ metropolitan 
needs. 

Mr. Beistel concludes that most stu- 
dents of government believe that com- 
plete annexation is the best answer. 
He states: “The only sound way to 
build the community into a_ well- 
planned, efficient, safe, healthful and 
beautiful city is to bring the whole 
urban area under a single unit of 
government.” This involves a program 
to reconcile differences between prob- 
lems inter-related with the changing 
physically urbanized area and the ex- 
isting, but static, legal city. 


Zoning and Subdivision Regulations 


But since few residential areas can 
pay enough in property taxes to meet 
the cost of providing them with the 
public services they demand, it seems 
that the deficit must be made up by tax 
returns from commercial and industrial 
uses. And since commercial develop- 
ment cannot expand profitably beyond 
the volume of local purchasing power, 
industrial development within new 
suburban areas provides an alternative 
method for building up an adequate 
tax base. In many growing communi- 
ties, this calls for inducing industry 
to locate in outlying areas and plan- 
ning for these new aspects in urban 
growth. This calls for new thinking 
on the part of municipal officials, resi- 
dents, and private agencies involved. 

New thinking about industry means 
that there should be re-study and re- 
visions to zoning regulations. The type 
of revision needed is the offering of 
protection for industrial use. Adoption 
of performance standards is one posi- 
tive approach to industrial zoning. 
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Such standards specify, among other 
things, maximum permissible limits on 
air pollution, noise, fire hazards, traffic 
volume, and buffers to insulate against 
nearby development. 

With this kind of zoning provision, 
the right sort of industries prove to be 
good neighbors in even the best type 
of residential community, help share 
the growing tax burden, provide de- 
sirable employment close to homes of 
suburban residents, and make possible 
better community facilities, including 
roads and schools. Suburbs stand to 
benefit from the broadened tax base 
industry provides. 

In their zoning, few communities, 
even among those actively seeking 
new industrial development, are re- 
serving enough land to meet future 
industrial requirements despite 
need for more local industry and the 
competitive efforts to attract it. It is 
important that land intended and suit- 
able for industrial use should be pro- 
tected from encroachment by other 
uses. 

Zoning for residential development 
should permit large-scale operations 
of the “planned community type’. In 
such permissive zoning, separate lot 
specifications are not adhered to, but 
provision is made for permissive build- 
ing of a range of dwelling types plus 
shopping facilities, off-street parking 
areas, parks, playground, church sites, 
and the like. Planned community 
zoning is consistent with the aims of 
good housing patterns and with sound 
neighborhood planning. Forward-look- 
ing municipal jurisdictions are adding 
this type of provision in revising their 
zoning ordinances. 

In the field of land planning, there 
are signs that both the regulations 
covering approval of subdivisions and 
the method of subdividing land are 
failing to achieve sound community 
development. The fault lies not with 
the principle of subdivision regulations 
and long-range planning but with the 
way such regulations are framed by 
the responsible municipal authorities, 
on the one hand, and in the 
regulations are adhered to or cir- 
cumvented by the developers, on the 
other. When regulations and their ef- 
fectuation both follow the principles 
of equitable division of responsibility 
between community and developer, the 
odds are even that better land develop- 
ment will take place. So the trend 
to re-examine subdivision regulations 
continues as a means toward better 
subdivision practice. 
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The Suburban Complex 


Suburban living is going to lose a 
lot of its appeal for one-time city 
dwellers unless some way is found to 
cope with steadily increasing failures 
to avoid duplicating the mistakes in 
the physical layout of older cities. 
Lack of strong, long-range compre- 
hensive planning, failure to provide 
open space, unrealistic street widths, 
overbuilding on small lots, traffic con- 
gestion—are a few examples of the 
kind of mistakes that are being re- 
peated even in areas of new develop 
ment. 

The the suburbs has 

where some su- 
are crowded. The 
congested traffic, the rows of look- 
alike houses on too narrow lots, the 
desecrating of all natural scenery, the 
general stereotyped development tend 
to give most new suburbs a city ap- 
pearance and the residents a second 
taste of city life. There is little doubt 
that the urban spread in the suburbs 
will continue, but there is hope that 
a better pattern for our surroundings 
can be obtained. This is the joint re- 
sponsibility and should be the joint 
concern of both the community and 
developer. 

With the rise of purchasing power 
in the growing suburbs, business de- 
velopment has _ naturally followed. 
Much of the new market is being 
tapped through the building of shop- 
ping centers. So successful have these 
become that there is danger of over- 
building this type of commercial de- 
velopment. Even so, where purchasing 
power and trade area characteristics 
warrant a facility to serve the expand- 
ing shopping needs of the community, 
new shopping centers add to the gen- 
eral amenities of the suburbs. But as 
shopping centers spread, the need for 
fuller attention to their type, size, lo- 
cation, layout, and operation becomes 
more evident to entrepreneurs and 
investors. 


growth of 
reached the point 
burbs themselves 


Rehabilitation of Older Areas 


Many older business districts which 
are disintegrating rapidly in the face 
of competition from new outlying 
shopping centers can be modernized 
successfully and economically if mu- 
nicipalities, owners, and tenants will 
adopt realistic plans for rehabilitation. 

The need for prompt, decisive ac- 
tion to cope with disintegration and 
decay exists both in the case of the 
downtown districts and in the out- 
lying business districts close to older 
residential sections. Congestion, com- 
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petition, obsolescence, and population 
movements have had varying effects 
on different types of long established 
shopping areas. These effects add up 
to the fact that positive programs for 
survival must be initiated soon. Con- 
servation measures on the part of the 
municipality are highly important in 
terms of municipal tax returns when 
it is realized that commercial areas 
in some cities account for as much as 
15 and 20 percent of the total assessed 
property values. The problem is one 
of redesigning and reorganizing the 
older districts in a practical way to 
retain or regain their solvency and 
efficiency. 

A clue to the practical method 
that can be applied has been brought 
out i. the Urban Land _Institute’s 
The application of these methods is 
one of the significant happenings to 
expect in the coming year. 


Making the Most of Slum Freed Land 


On August 2, 1954, the Housing Act 
of 1954 became law. With this event, 
urban renewal replaced urban rede- 
velopment as a term denoting Fed- 
eral participation in a city’s efforts to 
rid itself of slums and blight. As legis- 
lation, renewal provides for institut- 
ing measures other than demolition 
and reconstruction. As a program, 
urban renewal requires comprehen- 
sive community action. 

The previous, nation-wide urban re- 
development law permitted Federal 
aid for slum clearance and rebuilding 
only when the project had a pre- 
dominant flavor of housing. The urban 
renewal law enlarges the scope of ac- 
tion against worn out city areas. It 
authorizes not only clearance and re- 
building but also less drastic treat- 
ments such as conservation, local hous- 
ing code enforcement and rehabilita- 
tion. These measures in combination, 
further, properly include comprehen- 
sive city planning and zoning. The 
Act makes it mandatory for a city 
seeking Federal financial aid for its 
renewal to institute a broad ‘“work- 
able program” of slum _ prevention. 
The workable program as evolved by 
HHFA means, among other things, 
that the city must certify that it is 
translating the legislation into action. 
At the local level this requires the 
application of practical methods for 
slum prevention that were missing 
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from the old redevelopment procedure 
which considered only demolition and 
rebuilding. 


Downtown Fights Back 


There are many cities where all the 
right words are spoken about the 
need to maintain and improve the 
downtown business district but no ac- 
tion results. There are many other 
places where good plans are prepare 
but where few persons are convinced 
that it is worthwhile to work hard 
to put those plans into effect. 

Fortunately, a number of communi- 
ties do realize the importance of main- 
taining the economic vitality of their 
established downtown districts. They 
realize that deterioration of the cen- 
tral business district is detrimental 
to the interests of every taxpayer in 
the community. They are taking vig- 
orous action to improve the efficiency 
and attractiveness of their central 
business areas in the face of competi- 
tion with well-planned, new outlying 
shopping centers. Such smaller cities 
as New Canaan, Conn.; Rye, N. Y.; 
and Garden City, L. I. have developed 
workable plans to make their down- 
town districts more convenient and 
attractive. 


The Downtown Function 


To indicate what must be done gen- 
erally in cities to retain downtown 
as the functional heart of a metro- 
politan area, excerpts are quoted here 
from a recent study by the Central 
Business District Council of ULI for 
a medium-sized eastern city, as ex- 
pressed by Walter S. Schmidt of Cin- 
cinnati: 

Nothing is so important to the 
future growth and continuing well- 
being of the American City as an ac- 
tive, convenient, functional, and at- 
tractive Central Business District. It 
should be the focal point of communi- 
ty life and thus be the one spot of 
most easy access to the metropolitan 
area as a whole. The district expresses 
the city’s personality and by it the 
city is judged and evaluated, not only 
by the visitors to it, who frequently 
see little else, but also by the citizens 
themselves. 

In addition to these facts, the Cen- 
tral Business District, if the values 
within it are kept sound, makes a 
great contribution—subsidy, it might 
be called—to the operation of the 
whole community through its large 
tax rolls. Thus it is a matter of com- 
munity interests on many counts to 
see it kept vigorous and healthy. 


In recent years, there has been a 
tendency to contraction of the area 
occupied by the Central Business Dis- 
trict in larger cities. Some call it de- 
centralization. It is not, indeed, such, 
but rather the elimination from that 
district of many activities that did 
not properly belong within it. The in- 
tensive section, or the core, of the dis- 
trict should be occupied by major de- 
partment stores, specialty shops for 
comparative buying, variety stores, of- 
fice buildings, banks, theaters, hotels, 
restaurants, and stores of various 
types. Adjoining that core should be 
adequate parking facilities located 
from 300 to not more than 600 feet 
from principal streets within the core. 
Around the core should be _ located 
governmental buildings of various 
types, clubs, educational and cultural 
centers, art museums, public audi- 
torium, music hall, YMCA, YWCA— 
a list by no means complete but indi- 
cative of the types of uses that are 
properly functional in a Central Busi- 
ness District that is the transporta- 
tion focus of the city. 

A Central Business District can be 
cited perhaps as a glorified shopping 
center—if such can be conceived 
capable of having all of those facilities 
that make a shopping center an at- 
tractive place in which to shop and 
to do business. 

What is required to accomplish this 
end? The following suggestions 
made: 
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1. Immediately proceed to eliminate 
drabness, unsightliness, and _ shabbi- 
ness wherever possible—face-lift 
structurally good but unattractive 
buildings where feasible. 

2. Gradually remove _§ structures 
which no longer adequately serve a 
good use—old buildings that have be- 
come obsolete, etc. A one or two-story 
building of modern design is far pre- 
ferable to a six or eight-story building 
of ancient vintage. 

3. See that adequate parking is pro- 
vided and made secure for the future. 
Also protect the core itself against the 
coming of unsightly parking lots that 
destroy the continuity of shopping 
frontage. 

4. Vigorously promote the adoption 
of a Master Plan for the whole com- 
munity with provisions for construc- 
tive zoning. 

5. Make the district the most con- 
venient spot for all the people to 
reach; this means that the district 
must be accessible by express routes 
and by fast-moving mass transporta- 
tion vehicles. 
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6. Seek dramatic action in the down- 
town section whether this action be 
by construction of major new build- 
ings or by other means devised. 

7. Marshall the new resources that 
have come to the city in recent years 
through new industrial installations 
by enlisting their aid for promoting 
downtown improvement. 

8. Make sound for living, areas 
close-in to the business section by re- 
development, if necessary. 

To secure these and many like ob- 
jectives, an action committee com- 
posed of the top leaders of the com- 
munity should be created. Such an ac- 
tion group should promote vigorously 
all important measures for the physi- 
cal improvements of the city. Where 
large things are to be accomplished, 
the need for enthusiastic and effective 
action is a present and immediate 
must. 


“Crowded Streets” 

The one best way to get large num- 
bers of people downtown and back with 
minimum expense and maximum con- 
venience is to popularize public trans- 
portation. With good mass transit, ex- 
isting streets will be able to accom- 
modate more passengers using fewer 
vehicles. The problem is to make 
public transportation sufficiently fast, 
comfortable, and convenient to satisfy 
the individuals who have now come 
to avoid it. 

In substance, solutions to this prob- 
lem were sought by ULI when it 
sponsored the nation-wide competition, 
“Crowded Streets”, to bring out ideas 
for making street car, bus, and com- 
muter services appealing to the public. 
From entries in the competition, sug- 
gestions for solving mass transit prob- 
lems can be summarized in brief by 
observing that further improvement 
of vehicles, frequency of service or 
lower fares are not the answer. Mass 
transportation no longer is a monopoly. 
Problems of the industry have to be 
approached in a competitive spirit. 
Many mass transportation systems are 
burdened with heavy taxes of one 
kind or another that are carry-overs 
from earlier days when there were 
few automobiles and the transit com- 
pany did have a monopoly in urban 
transportation. During the course of 
the coming year URBAN LAND will pre- 
sent ideas about mass transportation 
brought out by entries in the transit 
contest. 


Summary 
City development faces challenges in 
solving problems that confront it. As 
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brought into focus by the major trend 
of happenings in 1954, the areas for 
greatest activity during the coming 
year seem to be: the raising of enough 
public funds to provide rapidly-grow- 
ing suburbs with sufficient schools 
and other community facilities and 
services without taxing home owners 
excessively; overhauling and rejuve- 
nating central business districts so as 
to enable downtown to retain its ap- 
peal to shoppers and to strengthen its 
position as the heart of the city; im- 
proving mass transportation; making 
the best and most productive use of 
urabn renewal legislation by exerting 
greater effort to conserve and rehabili- 
tate areas where slums are in the 
making. 
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“It is easy to miss the point here. It 
is not merely that a theatre center like 
that in New York is inconceivable ex- 
cept in a large city, nor merely that a 
Metropolitan Opera Company requires 
a metropolis. Rather it is that the city 
dweller who doesn’t like the meat sup- 
plied by the corner butcher—or even 
the butcher himself—is free to go to 
the next corner; and any small-town 
dweller will be able to think of many 
examples. The change in consumption 
level would be doubly significant if it 
were accompanied by the absolute dis- 
appearance of some items, and an in- 
crease in the petty tyrannies associated 
with local monoplies. Finally, the free- 
dom to choose to dwell in a large city is 
itself one aspect of living standards.’ 


Freedom of Choice 


And what about our sacred freedom 
of individual choice under an all out 
dispersal program? The authors have 
this to say—“The thoughtful citizen is 
aware, of course, that certain restric- 
tions on the individual are always in- 
evitable. At first glance it may appear 
that only the manufacturer’s freedom 
would be impaired by a _ dispersal 
policy, but the same is true of his em- 
ployees. At best, it would mean for 
them a reduction in employment op- 
portunities in a given area; at worst, it 
might mean virtually complete de- 
pendence upon a particular employer. 
Moreover, an extension of either con- 
trols or inducements would enlarge the 
area of ‘administrative’ law—an area 
in which the law may restrict, pri- 
marily, those without access to the 
seats of political power. There is cer- 
tainly reason for the suspicion that the 


city planner’s ‘green belt’ dream could 


easily turn out to be the citizen’s night- 
mare of regimentation.” 

What are the alternatives? A num- 
ber are suggested. ‘Perhaps our na- 
tional security would be greater if we 
spent money on education—producing 
engineers and doctors, say, for surely 
we shall require such skills in the 
event of attack. Perhaps we would be 
better off to give the money to our 
allies for their armed forces. Possibly 
we ought to produce more A-bombs, 
expand the Strategic Air Command, 
disperse and otherwise protect SAC 
bases, build up active defenses, or step 
up research on active defense. In the 
light of economic reality and the fact 
that our national objectives compete 
with one another, it is sheer nonsense 
to assert that there are no alternatives 
to dispersal.” 

Space limitation has permitted only 
a quick glimpse at this provocative and, 
to us, eminently sensible analysis on 
dispersal. Our suggestion is—get it and 
read it. —M.S.W. 


MUNICIPAL PARKING POLICY 

The American Municipal Association 
at its annual convention announced its 
policies with respect to traffic, park- 
ing, and transit. In handling 50 per- 
cent of the nation’s motor vehicle traffic 
on 10 percent of the highway mileage, 
cities are urged (1) to make the great- 
est use of existing facilities, (2) to pro- 
vide adequate off-street parking, (3) to 
make efficient use of public transit, and 
(4) to institute a program of modern 
traffic ways by comprehensive planning 
for future development. Municipalities 
are urged to apply skillful traffic en- 
gineering principles combined with a 
display of courage in meeting the 
problems. 

The AMA parking policy declares 
that “the primary responsibility for 
solving the parking problem rests with 
the municipality.” Public need and de- 
mand in the motor age make this pol- 
icy necessary for the welfare, safety, 
and convenience of the citizens as well 
as to insure the future existence of 
cities. According to the AMA, each 
municipality must accept the responsi- 
bility for definite action which will re- 
sult in the furnishing of adequate per- 
manent parking facilities at reasonable 
rates. 

The first case concerning provision 
of parking by a municipality has been 
reviewed by the U. S. Supreme Court. 
The Court refused to take jurisdiction 
in a case where the municipally-owned 
parking lots were attacked as being 
beyond the power of a municipality. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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The value of the downtown distric 
as a tax base is dependent upon provi- 
sion of sufficient parking. AMA 
ognizes that the aims of transit opera- 
tors and municipalities in providing 
rapid, efficient, economical public 
transit are identical. Since streets 
serve many more people by public 
transit than by private automobiles, 
municipalities are urged to encourage 
its greater use. 


rec- 


INSURANCE COMPANY CHOOSES 
DOWNTOWN LOCATION 


After an extensive study of central 
versus outlying locations, the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. has an- 
nounced its intention to rebuild its 
home offices in downtown Newark, 
N. J. Between 8 and 10 million dollars 

o 
g 


on Washington Square. 


Determining Locational Factors 

Major factors influencing the Com- 
pany to remain in central Newark in 
preference to a 150-acre site in West 
Orange included proximity to the air- 
port and five railroads, modern high- 
ways with good bus service, employee 
convenience, retention of present per- 
sonnel, and a proved labor market. 
Tax advantages in outlying locations 
were considered to be temporary, while 
the advantages of close association 
with other business, civic, and indus- 
trial groups available in the central 
area were recognized. Recent improve- 
ment in the municipal government of 
Newark was also an important factor 
in reaching the decision to stay in the 
central city. 

Have you ordered your copy? 
THE CITY FIGHTS BACK 
Based upon data gathered by the 
Central Business District Council 

and edited by Hal Burton. 


Charles Fleetwood, 
Vice President, 
The Prudential Insurance 

Company of America 

“This book does not offer pat 
solutions to the twin problems of 
decay and obsolescence which 
plague so many of our older cities 
because there are no pat solu- 
tions which will apply in ali 
cases. However, as a definitive 
and provocative presentation to 
stimulate interest in this sub 
ject, it is a long step forward.” 
Price—$5.00. Special discounts 
for quantities of 5 or more. Put 
this book in the hands of your 
local businessmen. 


ZONING BUSINESS AS AN 
ACCESSORY USE 


An equitable solution to business use 
in apartment development has been 
evolved by a recent amendment to the 
zcning ordinance of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The case arose because ten- 
ants of several 1,000 unit apartment 
house developments, for their own con- 
venience, asked for the 
premises. But the residents of nearby 
single-family houses protested against 
commercialization; established mer- 
chants objected to possible competi- 
and the existing zoning provi- 
sions prevented a solution. So, after 
“due process”, the Zoning Commission 
acceded to an amendment that doesn’t 
single-family 


and established local 


stores on 


tion; 


jeopardize nearby resi- 


dences business 
areas. 

As an accessory use, the new provi- 
sion “In an apartment build- 
ing, commercial adjuncts for the sale 
of convenience commodities and serv- 
ices, such as the tenants’ daily living 
needs in foods, drugs, sundries, and 
personal services, are permitted, pro- 
vided: 


is this: 


(1) There shall be no direct entrance 
thereunto from the street 
shall any part of such adjunct 
(or its entrance) be visible from 
a public sidewalk; 


nor 


There shall be no sign or display 
indicating the existence of such 
adjunct visible from the outside 
of the building; 


The apartment building shall be 
of sufficient size and character so 
that the financial support of the 
requested adjuncts may be ex- 
pected to be furnished entirely or 
substantially by the tenants re- 
siding therein.” 


The amendment tightens the provi- 
sions with a paragraph following the 


three requirements above by stating 
that the (Zoning) Board shall take into 
the proximity of established 
commercially zoned business districts 
including the adequacy and conven- 
ience of off-street parking facilities ex- 
isting in such districts, and the ade- 
quacy and scope of the commodities and 
services provided there. Any request 
for an apartment adjunct that is within 
a quartermile walking distance of an 
established business district will not 
be considered. 


account 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL HOLDS 
PLAN ANALYSIS SESSION 


On January 25 the U.L.I. Industrial 
Council met at the Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston, Texas in an all-day session 
which included the analysis of two 
highly interesting projects for indus- 
trial development as well as a business 
meeting. 

One of the projects analyzed was an 
industrial park four miles from the 
central business district of Dallas, 
Texas, and close to a new freeway. 
The industrial area is part of a larger 
development of one-family homes, 
apartments, and a shopping center. 
The principal question considered was 
the feasibility of solving grading prob- 
lems by using basements under the 
proposed industrial buildings for auto- 
mobile parking or materials storage. 
Consideration was also given to pro- 
posed industrial street widths and to 
the buffer strips between the industrial 
and residential sections. 

Of major interest was a_ pending 
urban redevelopment project in down- 
town Providence, R. I., comprising 81 
ecres now occupied largely by sub- 
standard housing but containing some 
industrial plants. The city’s purpose 
is to clear most of the area, install new 
streets and rail leads, and make the 
land available for industries soon to be 
displaced by a major freeway con- 
struction program. Discussion touched 
upon the proposed layout, the type of 
restrictions to be imposed, the desir- 
ability of reserving some land for 
auxiliary commercial services, and al- 
ternate methods of handling land dis- 
position. 

The results of the Houston meeting, 
and of an earlier session held last year 
in Chicago, indicate that the Industrial 
Council is inaugurating a very valu- 
able service to those who are planning 
and deveioping iand for industrial use. 
It is planned to hold additional sessions 
of this kind in the future. Applica- 
icns for time should be made to R. B. 
Garrabrant, secretary of U.L.I.’s Indus- 
trial Council. 


The Fourth Revised Edition of 
The COMMUNITY 
BUILDERS HANDBOOK 

—An ideal gift. 
Special price to members 
Regular price $12.00 


Students’ Edition (Plain 
Binding) for colleges and 
universities 


$ 8.00 


$ 5.00 
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